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“FOR MY SAKE.” 


It is man that moves the heart of man. Principles may hold 
us and sustain us, but living, sympathizing, suffering man alone can 
move us to action. Principles live when man dies, but man must 
die that principles may live. All history is full of examples of the 
insufficiency of principles alone to stir the hearts of men. How 
often, when the fate of some great cause has trembled in the 
balance, has a Codrus or a Winkelried inspired the enthusiasm of 
victory by a voluntary death. How often has humanity in peril 
and alarm cried out: “Oh, for one hour of Dundee, — one blast on 
Roderick’s bugle-horn, — one glimpse in the distant horizon of the 
black steed and the flashing sword of Sheridan.” Wonderful is 
the power of human sympathy. One tear, one drop of blood has 
moved the world. The wounds of Cesar were more eloquent than 
his tongue, and the death of Lincoln will outlive his life. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church; and the sufferings 
of the Saviour are the life of the world. How many a strong man 
has withstood the most persuasive eloquence to be melted and 
subdued by a woman’s tear. 

It is wonderful how long, how strongly the memory of sacri- 
fice and suffering moves the human heart. The Eleusinian mys- 
teries, so long and so fondly cherished by the Grecian mind, were 
the celebration of the sufferings of Ceres for the loss of the beloved 
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Proserpina. The only commemorative rite held dear by the 
disciples of the Saviour is the simple and beautiful celebration of 
the sufferings and death of the Man of Sorrows. I have often read 
with peculiar interest a passage in Herodotus, in which he tells us 
that, when in Egypt, he witnessed, in the night-time, and out upon 
the surface of a lake, the mysterious commemoration of the suffer- 
ings of a being whose name was too holy for him to mention. 

It is self-denial and sacrifice that crown the characters of the 
truly great. We most tenderly love those who have sacrificed and 
suffered for us. We pity before we embrace. 

I have written thus far, in general, upon the power of human 
sympathy, in order to prepare the way for asking the question, 
whether in the school-room of the present day, this most persuasive 
and powerful motive receives its proper recognition. I do not 
claim for the school-room that deep and all-absorbing sympathy of 
suffering, as in the instances already mentioned, which would lead 
one to lay down his life for another; but I do claim for it that 
gentle and persuasive sympathy which differs from the other only 
in degree, and which, arising from a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
enthusiasm, presents to the pupil the most delightful and the most 
powerful motive to obedience. 

I give to the rod all due credit for its persuasive power. I 
would not detract, in the least degree, from the efficiency of the 
inculcation of the great principles of justice and of virtue ; but better 
in the school-room than all things else, more efficient and persuasive 
than all rules, all arts, and all laws, is the simple power of sympathy. 
It spreads its gentle and winning influence all around, and like the 
summer rain which makes the landscape glow with beauty, it fills 
every heart with cheerful emotions, and wreathes every lip with 
the light of smiles. It forestalls other motives, and precludes the 
necessity of resorting to them. Many a rude boy, who has with- 
stood every persuasion of force or of reason, has yielded submissive 
to the gentle voice of sympathy. Very easy is the task of the 
teacher who has won the sympathy of his pupils. The victory is 
already gained when the pupil is heard to say, “I will do it, because 
you wish me to do it, —I will do it for your sake.” It is not diffi- 
cult to secure obedience when the pupil begins by really wishing to 
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obey, for his teacher’s sake. Blessed will be the day when the law 
shall forbid the rod, if its place shall be supplied by the magic 
wand of sympathy. The charm of sympathy in the school-room is 
not that it simply restrains the desire of violating rules, but that it 
annihilates the inclination itself; for sympathy begets a desire to 
please and not to annoy. And, then, the very atmosphere of a 
school-room where sympathy reigns seems pervaded with a spirit 
of gentleness and quiet. The cautious footstep, the softly shutting 
door, the gentle tones of loving voices, all conspire to give an air 
of refined retirement, admirably adapted to intellectual culture and 
the attainment of true gentleness of manners. 

But let us not misunderstand in regard to what is meant by 
sympathy as a controlling power. I do not mean a sickly senti- 
mentality, induced by indiscriminate flattery or undeserved praise. 
I do not mean that mutual admiration or conceit of assumed supe- 
riority, which sometimes springs up in a school in which the teach- 
er’s main desire is to exalt himself, rather than to be truly faithful 
to his pupils. I mean that sympathetic tie which unites earnest 
and faithful hearts engaged in the performance of great labors and 
the attainment of great results. I mean the sympathy of devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, enthusiasm,—a sympathy which inspires to 
patient labor and earnest endeavor,—a sympathy too sensitive 
and lively to allow for a moment a state of disorder or violation 
of rule, and which will be satisfied only with quiet and harmony. 
It must be a positive, not a negative motive,—it must lead to 
action, not to idleness; to progress, and not to repose. 

But I hear the objection that I am exalting personal sympathy 
above the great principles of justice and truth, — that I am placing 
devotion to a man higher than devotion to a principle. I am told 
that, in a school controlled by sympathy, every motive to obedience 
will depart as soon as the beloved teacher gives place to another 
incumbent. Pray tell me, are you, who make this objection, a 
Christian man? Have you learned of the Great Teacher, and 
found the secret of his wonderful power? Have you read of the 
yearning of his tender heart for human sympathy? Have you 
heard and felt the thrilling words, “For my sake?” Do you close 


your own prayers with the stately formula, “In the name of justice 
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and eternal principles,” or with the phrase, so simple and yet so 
dear to every Christian heart, “For Christ’s sake”? Have you 
never thought that the very mission of the Great Teacher was to 
substitute. for the law, “in that it was weak,” the higher and holier 
power of sympathy? Do you know the meaning of the words, 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ” ? 
Is there any bond between heaven and earth so strong as that sym- 
pathy which binds the disciple to his suffering Redeemer ? 

Or if you do not believe in things divine, let me ask you, have 
you ever stood by the dying bed of mother, wife, or child, and there 
decided the question which is the stronger and holier motive, 
abstract principle or human sympathy? If the last words that 
lingered on the dying lip were, “Do this for my sake,” could any 
appeal to the most sacred principles so penetrate and control your 
heart? No: there does not exist a stronger, purer motive than 
sympathy. 

But I am told that only the more intellectual have the ability to 
gain the sympathy of the young. The argument would apply in 
regard to controlling the young upon any other principle. But all 
experience and observation shows, that it is not intellect that wins 
our sympathies. The Sabbath School teacher who is almost 
adored by her little flock, the gentle mother who, too often, is the 
only being in the whole household who is really loved, have not 
gained their control over the heart by intellectual superiority. 
The intellect of Byron did not win the sympathies of his country- 
men. 

But it may be objected that to rely upon the power of sympathy 
is a very agreeable mode of governing a school of refined and 
well-bred pupils, but that the coarse, the depraved, the ill-bred, are 
almost incapable of the emotion of sympathy. So, too, I might 
reply are they incapable of appreciating the claims of justice and 
of law. But the true answer is, that this latter class are pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the emotion of sympathy. How beautifully is 
this illustrated in the story of her who, bathed with penitential 
tears, poured the precious ointment upon the Saviour’s feet! No one 
knows how deep in the human heart are the fountains of sympathy, 
but he who has called down upon him the blessings of him who is 
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ready to perish, and has made the widow’s heart sing for joy. 
There are poor human beings who have almost never known the 
pleasure of loving any living being, or of receiving a token of kind- 
ness or sympathy, till they have entered the school-room. With 
them and such as they, sympathy is a fresh emotion; and happy is 
he who, like the Great Teacher, scorns not to receive the love and 
hear the blessings of the down-trodden and the poor. 

I know a man who, with a sound mind and a large heart, but 
without any pretence to superior culture, and in a school composed 
entirely of pupils of foreign extraction, most of whom are unrefined 
and poor, has gained a place so exalted in the sympathies of all who 
come within the influence of his generous soul, that might well be 
the envy of the proudest intellect. Not only in the school-room, 
but around the humble hearthstones of his pupils’ homes, benedic- 
tions are pronounced upon his name. Many a young man, now 
filling an honorable position in the business world, can point to 
him and say, “ There goes the man who, by generous kindness and 
self-sacrificing devotion to his duty and to me, first called forth my 
sympathy, inspired me with hope, and made me believe that I was 
not born to a life of degradation and poverty.” His word is law. 
His power is the power of sympathy. A government of force sup- 
ported by four quaternions of soldiers would not be half so 
strong as his. 

But to close and to be brief, how shall the teacher establish a 
government of sympathy? Ican only answer that he must make 
himself worthy of the devotion and respect of his pupils. First of 
all, he must have enthusiasm. He must be self-sacrificing. He 
must love his profession. His heart must be in his school. He 
must be scholarly and studious. He must know more than his 
pupils. He must be neat and agreeable in his person and dress; 
for who can sympathize with a sloven? He must be interested, 
not only in his pupils, but in the very school-room itself; so that 
every external attraction of order, taste, and refinement may favor 
and cherish the sympathy of the heart. When all these conditions 
are fulfilled, then may the teacher safely rely upon the sympathy of 
his pupils, and no motive will touch their hearts with such persua- 
sive power as the simple words, “ For my sake.” Cc. Cc. C. 
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ORAL TEACHING AND EXAMINATION. 


The teacher’s work consists of two parts, both of which are in- 
dispensable. The first is oral teaching, in which he presents the 
subject of study to the minds of his pupils in such a way as to 
cause them to think and to gain knowledge. By presenting the 
right objects of thought in this manner, he shows the pupil what 
to study; he shows him Aow to study, and kindles in his mind the 
desire to learn. The second is examination, in which the teacher 
exacts from the pupils the learning of the lesson that has been as- 
signed them. It may be the oral lesson previously taught, or one 
requiring the use of the text-book. The pupil must do, himseli{, or 
he can never become a self-reliant, independent worker. There is, 
there can be, no real successful teaching without these two things. 
The two are necessary in every branch of study and with every 
grade of pupils. With young pupils, the work should be almost 
entirely oral teaching. As the pupil gains command of his powers, 
less of this will be needed, and the learning of lessons by himself 
will increase; but some oral teaching will be necessary so long as 
the pupil needs a teacher. 

The necessity of oral teaching becomes more apparent when we 
consider the object of school education. Is this object to gather as 
many facts of knowledge as we can from any and all sources, with- 
out any regard to method in getting them, or to the manner in 
which we are to use them? or shall we learn them in their proper 
relations, so that we may have them ready for use as occasion calls 
for them? Our mental powers are educated by use, and must, 
therefore, be called into action. If we would have the eye quick 
to discern distant objects, to discriminate colors, to notice the pe- 
culiarities of objects about us, or have the ear prompt to distinguish 
variations in the length, pitch and quality of sounds, we must exer- 
cise these powers in these different ways. The same is true of all 
our mental powers. Facility in any particular use of them is 
gained only by much exercise of the power in that direction. The 
pupil goes through the process of acquiring knowledge that he may 
learn how to acquire by himself as much more as he needs, and 
also to gain the disposition to do so. The object of school educa- 
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tion is two-fold, — to train the powers of the mind so that we shall 
have a ready command of them, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

Shall the teacher then stand in the doorway of the temple of 
truth, and hand out to his pupil a little basketful of knowledge, 
with which to start on the journey of life, without teaching him 
how to gain more for himself when this supply fails to meet his 
wants ? or shall he open wide the door, bid the pupil enter with him- 
self, and teach him how to use his powers of mind in such a way 
that he may go on and acquire for himself as much as he needs? 
Without question, the latter is what ought to be done for the pupil. 

How shall the teacher secure this object ? 

Can he do it by examination alone, without oral teaching? This 
implies that lessons shall be assigned in the text-book, that pupils 
shall be required to learn them with little or no assistance from 
the teacher, and then be called upon to recite them. Look in upon 
a school conducted after this method. The teacher sits in his 
armed chair, or in a chair without arms, as the case may be, the 
text-book is open upon the desk before him, he glances along the 
page and then asks questions, one pupil after another rises and 
states what the author says upon the point, in answers more or less 
complete. The teacher occasionally explains some expression, or 
adds some thought which occurs to him at the time. When the 
lesson is finished, the teacher says, take so far in the text-book for 
the next lesson, and the class is dismissed. A similar exercise is 
repeated each day. The class may be prompt, and the recitation 
spirited, but the teacher requires and the class learn but little 
more than the words of the text-book. Many teachers proceed on 
this plan and give their pupils just as little assistance as possible, 
saying that the only way they can learn how to study is “to dig 
out their lessons for themselves.” And what do the pupils “dig out 
for themselves”? If the text treats of objects of which they 
already have some knowledge, they get some ideas from it; but if 
the text does not tell of familiar objects they get mere empty 
words, and as few of these as possible, often selecting only so 
many as will give such an answer to the question at the bottom of 
the page as will satisfy the teacher. 
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Other teachers are more exacting, and require continuous recita- 
tion without questioning. It is comparatively easy to get fluent 
recitations of the text. And the teacher may often flatter himself 
that he is doing very thorough work when he requires his pupils to 
learn the words of definitions and the statements of principles so 
that they can repeat them without hesitation. But what is learned 
by this repetition of words? Often nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but words. The lips repeat many words, but there is no knowl- 
edge in them. A teacher recently told me that she had taken 
great pains with her class in arithmetic. She had had them learn 
all the definitions and rales in the first part of the book, repeating 
them again and again, till they knew them all by heart, and 
yet, she said, after all my drilling they are continually making 
blunders in their work, and seem to have no idea of what the 
words of the rule mean. I am almost discouraged in trying to 
teach them anything thoroughly. Why should they understand the 
meaning of the words? no illustrations had been used to excite in 
their minds the ideas which the words expressed. No pains had 
been taken to lead them, step by step, to a clear apprehension of 
the process stated in the rule. They had gained some ideas by 
their own unaided perception; but, so far as the teaching was 
concerned, they began and ended with the words of the text. 
What mental training is there in this process? Only the memory 
is exercised, and that only in learning words which have no mean- 
ing to the one who repeats them. This is the worst kind of exer- 
cise, because it trains the mind to that vicious habit of using words 
without thinking what they mean. It is like pouring water through 
a sieve, whose only effect is to rust the sieve. 

This practice of learning words whose meaning is not under- 
stood, which is still so prevalent, is destructive to mental growth 
and the acquisition of real knowledge, and ought at once to be 
abandoned. While the primary object of school education is to 
accustom the child to do for himself, it must be remembered that 
“he cannot learn till he is taught how to learn.” There is a 
method in the simplest operations, mechanical as well as mental; 
much pains is taken to teach the right method in manual operations, 
shall less care be taken in mental work? Even when the child 
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knows how, he will not always learn, for he finds it requires much 
effort, and often he will not make the necessary exertion, because 
he is not interested. There must then be oral teaching, which 
should be supplemented by close examination. The teacher must 
leave the text-book, and, with all the warmth and vigor of his own 
mind, act directly upon the mind of the pupil, in presenting the 
subject so as to make it attractive to him and engage his mind in 
active work. The oral teaching should be given when the lesson is 
assigned, so far as to show the pupil distinctly what to study; to 
A give such assistance as he needs in the study of the lesson, and only 
so much, and to make him familiar with the right method of study. 
To do this work well, the teacher must make out a simple, definite 
plan of the lesson, by arranging the distinct subjects of thought in it 
in their proper order; then, having thoroughly prepared the lesson, 
let him take his place before the class, where he can see every eye; 
present one point at a time, and, by suitable questioning, lead each 
pupil to see what is to be done and how, making a note of each 
point on the blackboard as he brings it out. If the pupils can write 
readily, let them take the notes; if not, let them remain on the 
board before the younger pupils ; and let them study the lesson ; first, 
to understand it, using the text-book where it will aid them; secondly, 
study it with reference to presenting it before the class. Having 










studied the lesson in this manner, let the pupils be required to 
present it before the class one point at a time, the pupils and the 
teacher questioning those who present, as occasion may require. 
Different lessons will not require precisely the same treatment or 
method ; but let the subjects of study be treated in the spirit here 
indicated, and the pupil will gain command of his mental powers, 
and will acquire knowledge that will be useful to him. 


. G. B. 
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There are, it seems to me, three primary evils in our school sys- 
tem so interwoven with each other, especially in city schools, that 
to separate them is a difficult task. First, there is too much disci- 


pline and too little teaching. Second, the teaching, such as it is, is 
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not based on philosophic principles. Third, each teacherh as tco 
many pupils. On these three causes, I believe, hangs the whole 
odium of that popular bugbear, corporal punishment. Abolish 
them, and you abolish it, — that is, to as great an extent as it is 
possible or desirable to do so; let them remain, and by abolishing 
it, you create anarchy. » 

Let us consider the first of these three points. Is it necessary 
or desirable for school-rooms to be so perfectly quiet as we gen- 
erally find them? Do we not sometimes think more of how our 
scholars appear than of what they learn? Do we not too 
frequently allow our attention to be taken away from an important 
lesson, by a vague impression that Johnny in the far corner is exe- 
cuting some figure not laid down in the book, or that Charley and 
his neighbor are indulging in the sweets of social intercourse ? 
Even if: our impression is correct, it is better for them to keep on, 
than for us to becloud the light just dawning on.the minds of the 
class under our instruction by allowing our thoughts to wander 
towards the short-comings of their fellow-students, thus abruptly 
diverting theirs in the same direction. 

Those backsliding urchins are rather naughty, to be sure; but 
their deviation from the path of rectitude is not a matter of such 
vital moment as to warrant the amount of time and breath which 
some teachers would expend upon it. 

It seems to me that there is really no necessity for such strict 
order in the school-room. If a teacher is interesting, the class 
which she is instructing will be interested; and if she is not they 
will naturally seek something that is. Who blames them? I doubt 
if the conduct even of our strictest martinet friends is always per- 
fectly exemplary, when obliged to submit to the interminable in- 
flictions of dull, prosy, and stupid lecturers; and can we expect a 
little mischievous, frisky lamb, to be more correct in its deport- 
ment than a staid old sheep? : 

In visiting schools, one will generally find them in almost perfect 
order, or rather disorder; but, except in a very few instances, it 
seems to me that to maintain this discipline constitutes the primary 
aim of the teacher. To be sure, recitations are kept up constantly, 
but appear to be conducted in the manner most conducive to still- 
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ness and good position, rather than with a view to any intellectual 
growth on the part of the pupils. In some schools, it has actually 
seemed to me, that the teacher, in her great anxiety lest some 
graceless urchin should overstep the bounds of propriety, has not 
given more than half her attention to the lesson. I visited one 
school, a year or more ago, on which the influence of the Principal, 
in this respect, was very strongly marked. There was hardly a 
room in the building in which the ticking of the clock was not dis- 
tinctly audible at every pause in the weary sameness of the recita- 
tions; the teachers all seemed nervously anxious on the subject of 
discipline, one or two making deprecatory remarks about the rest- 
lessness of their classes, reminding me of a scrupulously neat old 
lady, known in my childish days, who was famed for always calling 
a visitor’s attention to “the great heaps of dirt under the stove,” 
which no eye but her own ever succeeded in descrying. 

One rather loquacious teacher asked me, point-blank, if I thought 
her boys were still; and on my returning an affirmative answer, 
remarked complacently, “Sometimes they are stiller than this.” I 
could hardly refrain from replying with a misquotation of Milton, 

* More still than thus 
They would be quite abolished, and expire.” 

While I sat in this room, the Principal appeared, and stood a 
minute or so in the doorway, observantly eyeing the boys, who 
seemed almost to hold their breath during the ordeal. After his 
departure, I learned, in answer to some inquiries, that it was his 
custom to visit thus every class in the building, at least once a day. 
In this way, he impressed his own identity upon the school, more 
thoroughly, perhaps, than by any other plan he could have devised, 
and in the character of the school was distinctly to be seen the 
character of the Principal’s idea of school government. 

Now this idea, which is common to most of us, is a relic of the 
past, —I had almost said a relic of barbarism. Like many other 
such relics, we have received it from our fathers and grandfathers, 
and reverently preserved it intact, without ever taking the trouble 
to investigate its claims to such consideration on our part. We 
have made a great advance in theories of teaching, but the idea 
that our views of school discipline are too rigid does not seem to 
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have yet dawned upon us; yet I believe no one who will apply to 
the subject those principles of the philosophy of mind, which, as 
abstractions, are so readily embraced, will be willing to deny that 
such is the case. Occasionally, perhaps, some one may be found 
who will do so. A few, far removed from the days of their child- 
hood, have not, unhappily, kept warm and fresh in their hearts 
those ready sympathies with childish joys and sorrows, without 
which no one is fit to be intrusted with the care of children, and 
have thus allowed themselves to become deserving of the appella- 
tion recently bestowed upon us, “crusty old bachelors and vinegar- 
faced old maids.” To such men and women, it is not wise to com- 
mit the delicate and responsible duty of guiding and teaching 
the future strength of our republic during so large a proportion of 
the period of childhood and youth: neither is it wise to intrust it 
to those whose natures are cast in so stern a mould that they feel 
in duty bound to subject the children under their charge to “the 
severest discipline which human nature can bear,’ —to borrow 
verbatim a remark made in my own hearing within a year by a 
member of the school committee of a Massachusetts city. It 
seems almost incredible that such sentiments can find a place in 
any heart at this enlightened day, even though the heart be that of 
a “crusty old bachelor or a vinegar-faced old maid.” They remind 
one of that hard, gloomy old father of Charlotte Bronté, who sternly 
burned the red shoes in which her childish heart delighted, lest she 
should learn to take pleasure in carnal things, fondly imagining 
that by so doing he was only fulfilling his duty as a father. Let 
us trust that such fathers, mothers and teachers may soon follow to 
the shadowy realms of oblivion the dead creeds and dogmas of 
which they are the living reminders. 

We will glance now at the second weak point in the school 
system, viz: the small amount of teaching. Very few teachers at 
the present day do anything more than hear lessons and drill their 
classes in the words of the text-books. 

Nothing is done to rouse into action the sluggish brain, to quicken 
the perceptive and reasoning faculties, or awaken a love for study ; 
but, day after day, month after month, and year after year, the 
same dull, monotonous, stupefying drill is kept up, till whatever 
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originality of thought the children may have possessed at the be- 
ginning of their school career must be effectually drilled out of 
them. So much has already been said on this point that there is 
no need of citing instances or bringing arguments to bear to prove 







its extensive prevalence among us. 

Notwithstanding the protestations of the highest educational 
authorities against this irrational system of teaching, taking its ex- 
istence for granted, we will consider rather its probable causes and 
the remedy for it. In part, it may be the fault of the Committee. 
These gentlemen require little children in the lower schools to be 
thoroughly versed in the spelling of column after column of sense- 








less and unnecessary words ; to be able to recite page after page of 





jncomprehensible grammatical niceties, complicated astronomical 
problems, while the higher classes are expected to be able to solve 






knotty problems in square and cube root, involving principles which 
will be of no service to those whose school education ends when they 






leave the grammar school, and which those who enter the high schools 





can learn much more easily from algebra; besides which, their 






brains must be crammed with a vast amount of geographical facts 





and grammatical abstractions of no possible present benefit, and to 





be forgotten in less time than is occupied in acquiring them. To 





test the progress the classes have made in these various subjects, 





periodical examinations are held, in which the per cent of correct 





answers of each pupil is carefully ascertained, also the average per 





cent of each school. These results are made known, and the 
school which stands highest, judged by this test, is reputed the best. 
All this, of course, is radically wrong; but still the major part of 
the blame for the existing state of things is not to be ascribed to 
the Schoo! Committee and their regulations. It is our own fault. 
We have no right to plead the faultiness of the regulations in ex- 
tenuation of the faultiness of our schools. 

If we should once decidedly make up our minds to teach scientific 
principles, should we allow regulations or anything else to prevent 
our doing so? The trouble is, we have not made up our minds to 











any such thing. Teaching at the present day differs little from 





teaching fifteen or twenty years ago. In some instances, this results 
from indolence or lack of interest; but in by far the greater num- 
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ber of cases, it is the direct consequence of employing teachers who, 
having begun their work without that systematic training which 
should be the only possible gate of entrance to the educational 
corps, know no better than to teach as they were taught. This 
prevailing system of incorrect, unphilosophical teaching is to be 
remedied, but changing regulations is not going to remedy it. The 
best regulations in the world cannot make good teachers, though a 
good teacher can make the worst regulations productive of very 
good results. It will not be remedied while young men and 
women, without any professional training, without an hour’s study 
or thought on the subject, are allowed to enter on the arduous and 
responsible duties of a teacher’s life. To say that such young men 
and women will soon learn enough from experience is puerile non- 
sense, refuted by the existence of the very system we are assailing. 
One who knows nothing is rarely sensible of it; and these ignorant 
experimenters will be very likely to continue as they begin, till in 
a few years we shall see them in the foremost ranks of those whose 
pride it is to sneer at “new-fangled notions” and “senseless inter- 
meddling of people who know nothing about school teaching,” 
taking it for granted that a person who has taught twenty years, 
though on utterly false principles, is qualified by these twenty years 
of wrong-doing to give instruction to others who never having 
‘taught at all, at least do not labor under the same disadvantages. 

It will never be remedied till it is generally understood that 
skilled labor only, — the labor of men and women who have under- 
gone a regular course of preparation for the work, will be employed 
in the public schools. When this time comes, good regulations will 
speedily follow; but until it comes, good regulations and good 
teaching will be among the things hoped for, but not seen. 

The relation of the two evils which have thus far been pointed 
out, — excess of discipline, and deficiency of teaching, — to cor- 
poral punishment, is obvious. To compel a child to remain quiet 
for any length of time, or to commit to memory strings of words 
which he cannot understand, is a forcible perversion of nature, 
consequently such compulsion can be compassed by force alone. 

It only remains now to speak of the crowding of too many 
children into one room. This, though placed last, I consider to be 
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more directly the cause of the excess of corporal punishment than 
either of the points already considered. In Boston, the stand- 
ard is fifty-six scholars to a teacher. This number is too large by 
about twenty. Neither in teaching nor in discipline can the best 
results be obtained while the average number of scholars to a 
teacher is put at this high figure. 

The teacher has no time to devote to individual pupils who 
require special attention; and in so large aclass there would neces- 
surily be many such pupils who must be left to drift along as best 
they may, or if brought up to the required standard in scholarship 
it must be by the expenditure of an hour or more, daily, of time 
which justly belongs to the teacher, and which a proper regard 
for her health requires that no school duties should be suffered to 
invade. Among so many, also, cases of discipline would arise more 
frequently than in a class of rational size, and a room crowded 
with frolicsome urchins is no place for argument or persuasion; 
short and sharp the argument must be, energetic the persuasion, for 
time presses, and there are some sixty more pupils beside the 
offender demanding the teacher’s attention. Let any one ascertain 
the requirements for a class where the average age of the pupils is 
nine or ten years, and also the nature of the examination which 
they must be prepared to pass at the end of the term; then go into 
a school-room, with seats for from fifty to fifty-six boys, and find 
stowed away in all sorts of unexpected corners, between sixty and 
sixty-five “uncontrollable, unconfinable, irrepressible” boys, who 
are to be kept quiet and brought up to a high standard in scholar- 
ship, and ask the teacher if she uses corporal punishment; I think 
any reply but an emphatic “Yes” could hardly be expected. To 
be sure, no skilful teacher is obliged, even under these adverse circum- 
stances, to use it to any great extent; but that she could retain a proper 
control over her class without occasionally resorting to it, in cases 
when under other circumstances she would use some other means of 
discipline, I do not believe. The whole responsibility of this 
crowding system rests on the shoulders of our School Committee. 
Iam confident that there is not one teacher in a hundred who 
would not be glad to see a reduction made in the number of pupils 
constituting the standard for the formation of a separate class. I 
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know it will be urged that as such a reduction would necessitate an 
increase of teaching force, and consequently a larger appropriation 
of the public money for school purposes, economy forbids the step, 
and I have heard members of the Committee assert, that though 
they personally would favor such an appropriation, yet public 
opinion would not uphold them in asking for it. I would suggest 
that such gentlemen, many of them men of note and of deserved influ- 
ence in the community, represent to the public that their so-called 
economy is, in reality, the most prodigal extravagance,—that every 
dollar expended by the Commonwealth for the support of public 
schools will in a very few years come back to its coffers, no longer 
a dollar, but a shining guinea,— that to refuse such an appropri- 
ation, so far from partaking of the nature of economy, argues a 
lack of shrewdness only equalled by that of a man who would 
invest a hundred thousand dollars in a penny savings bank rather 
than in government bonds or Pacific Railroad shares. 

If this plan of small schools could be tested in conjunction 
with scientific teaching and rational discipline, I believe that the 
number of cases in which teachers are compelled to resort to cor- 
poral punishment would be very materially lessened; and in time , 
as society progresses, it might, perhaps, wholly disappear. At 
present, those who are assailing it so vigorously would do better 
to assail the existence of those circumstances which render it 
unavoidable, and for which they are in some degree responsible. 
Let them exhibit less satisfaction on beholding five, six, or seven 
hundred boys drawn up in line, and going through a difficult drill, 
with the precision of a company of veteran regulars, or standing 
perfectly still for a minute or two, with fixed eyes and suspended 
breath; let them, on entering a school-room, give their attention 
less to the quiet or restlessness of the pupils, less to their soldierly 
drill, or easy discipline, than to the happy or weary expression of 
each face, to the quickness or stupidity which it betokens, the inter- 
est or passive recipiency; let them, in their criticism of schools, 
dwell less on the promptness and fine appearance of a recitation 
than on the question of its adaptation to’ the surest and most 
natural unfolding of whatever faculty it may be calculated to train; 
let them make up their minds to bear, with calm resignation, an in- 
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crease in the amount of the tax-bill; let them do these things, and 
teach men so, and the change that will soon take place in the 
. schools will quickly reconcile them to the change of sentiment; 
yea, even, —if their animadversions are sincere, — to the heaviest 
cross of all,——a larger tax-bill. 


F. H. 8. 





Waat A TeacHerR SHovutp Do. — Thoroughly understand what 
he attempts to teach; prepare Aimself for each lesson assigned ; 
require prompt and accurate recitation; assign short lessons; banish 
all books at recitation except in reading; call on pupils promiscu- 
ously; ask two questions out of the book for every one in it; teach 
both by precept and example; manifest*an active interest in the 
studies of his pupils; make the school-room cheerful and attractive ; 
he should be courteous in language and action; cultivate a pleasant 
countenance ; require prompt and exact obedience ; insist upon atten- 
tion from the whole class; make few, if any, rules; avoid governing 
too much; let his pupils understand that he means what he says ; 
visit the parents of the pupils; encourage parents to visit the school ; 
visit the schools of others; subscribe for some educational journal ; 
attend teachers’ associations and institutes; he should dignify and 
elevate his profession by his personal worth, as well as by his skill 
and scholarship. — Quebec Journal of Education. 

Never talk much nor loud; never promise what he cannot per- 
form; never threaten for anticipated offences; never be hasty in 
word or action; never punish when angry; never speak in a scold- 
ing, fretful manner; never be late at school; never tell a pupil to 
do a thing, unless convinced he can do it; never yield anything to 
a pupil, because he looks angry; never tell a child what you can 
make him tell you; never use a hard word when an easy one will 
answer as well; never allow tale-bearing; never magnify small 
offences; never believe all you hear; never assign long lessons. — 


Ibid. 
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Editors’ Department. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


We are glad to announce that this veteran association will hold its 
next annual meeting at Pittsfield. A cordial invitation has come 
down from the Berkshire hills, and teachers and friends of education 
may expect a warm welcome from the hospitable people of that sec- 
tion. The meeting cannot fail to be a profitable one; and the place 
for holding it is so near New York that we hope the teachers of New 
England will have the pleasure of meeting there a large number of 
the teachers of that State, and of the States west and south. 





THE LEGISLATURE AND CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


We shall lay before our readers, as far as our limited space will 
allow, the action of the Legislature in regard to corporal pynishment 
in schools. The subject was brought up early in the session, and 
referred to the Committee on Education. That Committee gave sey- 
eral hearings to those interested. Some of our leading educators 
appeared before them, and the differing views of parties were ably 
presented. ‘The Committee, on the thirteenth of May, reported as 
follows : 

That, while they are convinced that the practice of corporal punishment is 
unwise, unnecessary and demoralizing in its effects upon both teachers and 
scholars, nevertheless, believing that full power to banish it from our public 
schools is now vested in school committees, and, further, that the time and the 
manner of dealing with the question should be left to their discretion, they 
report that it is inexpedient to legislate on the subject. 

Signed, F. D. Brown, of the Senate; and D. A. Goddard, Geo. 
E. Allen and L. A. Abbott, of the House. 

Hon. Bb. F. Clark, Chairman of the Committee, presented very 
clearly and concisely his views in the following minority report : 

The public schools of Massachusetts constitute the chief excellence of her power. 
To them she is largely indebted for her position among the States, and for her 
salutary influence at home and abroad. Whatever injures them injures her; what- 
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ever benefits them is a public benefit. In these schools, the rising generation are 
trained for the duties of life. In them, they learn to think in connection with 
- acquiring useful knowledge, and their learning, thus obtained, enters largely into 
the formation of their characters. The highest object of these schools is not 
instruction in the several branches taught from the text-books prescribed, how- 
ever important that object may be. Their highest object is the education of the 
manners, the principles and the conscience in the formation of a noble character, 
fitted to ornament and bless society. It is to prepare the pupils to act well 
their parts in all the relations of life. It is to help make them good sons and 
daughters, good brothers and sisters, good fathers and mothers, and good citizens. 
It is, in connection with other means, to form and strengthen habits of strict and 
ready obedience to proper authority, rationally enforced, to reasonable govern- 
ment to the laws of the land, and the laws of God. A person is not fitted to 
take part in governing who has not learned to submit to rational government ; 
loyalty, therefore, is an important part of education, and should be taught in our 
public schools, The pupils in these schools should be rationally restrained from 
the wrong as well as encouraged in the right. Without such restraint, like Eli’s 
sons, they will bring ruin upon themselves, and injury upon those with whom they 
are associated. 

Can these important objects be accomplished in all our public schools, if their 
teachers are forbidden the use of corporal punishment, by legal enactment ? 
Would a law declaring that no teacher should inflict physical pain upon a pupil, 
in enforcing his rules, promote the cause of education and render the depart- 
ment of teaching more efficient for good? ‘This question was very differently 
answered by the two parties who appeared before the Committee in the several 
hearings given upon the subject under consideration. From one party, we had 
an emphatic yes ; and from the other an emphatic no. The former declared cor- 
poral punishment in our schools an unnecessary evil, “ a relic of barbarism,” 
which should be rendered impossible by law. They testified their abhorrence of 
the practice of inflicting physical pain upon pupils in the enforcement of the 
rules of school, declaring that teachers who cannot maintain good discipline 
without a resort to this kind of punishment are wholly unfit for the office of teach- 
ing. The gentlemen who urged the Committee to report a bill prohibiting every 
form ot corporal punishment, were not experienced teachers, in the common 
schools of New England. Most of them have had little or no experience in this 
department of labor. Most of the gentlemen who opposed the legislation asked 
for were practical teachers. Some of them had made school teaching the busi- 
ness of their lives. They acknowledged that corporal punishment should be used 
sparingly, and asa last resort; but they claimed that its prohibition by legal 
enactment, would be disastrous, They claimed there were disorderly, lawless, 
and perverse pupils, who would yield only to superior force, and who could be 
kept in subjection to good discipline only by the fear of punishment. They 
claimed that government, whether family, school or civil, implied power to 
enforce its laws. They claimed that this power, in school government, belonged 
to the teacher, who might safely be intrusted with its exercise. They claimed 
35 
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that to take away this power, by legal enactment, thereby declaring that the 
kind of punishment under consideration should never be inflicted, not even in 
the most extreme cases, would tend to degrade teachers in the estimation of their 
pupils, who would understand that the legislature did not regard it safe to trust 
them with the exercise of so dangerous a power. They claimed that persons 
with whom this power could not be safely trusted were unfit for the position of 
teacher, and should not be allowed to fill it. They claimed that the true policy 
was to educate teachers for their work, and intrust to them the government of 
the schools, including the power to enforce wholesome rules and regulations, 
with the direction to exercise discipline, as intelligent and affectionate parents 
would exercise it toward the children they loved. Granting the correctness of 
much that was said by the advocates for the prohibition of corporal punishment, 
the undersigned is nevertheless strongly opposed to recommending the legisla- 
tion asked for. The following are the principal reasons for this opposition : 

1. Such legislation is unnecessary. School committees have such control 
over the schools under their supervision that they can compel their teachers to 
refrain from the infliction of the kind of punishment we are asked to prohibit by 
law. If public sentiment in any town demands this prohibition, that sentiment 
can make itself felt through the school committee. 

2. I believe that the legislation asked for would not promote the moral power 
of the best disciplinarians in our schools. It would not tend to make them 
humane, gentle, considerate and sympathetic, for these excellences are not pro- 
duced or promoted by force. As good disciplinarians, skilled in the work of gov- 
erning by mild means, move gently, kindly and affectionately, among the pupils 
under their control, without the rod of office in sight, their moral influence is 
greatly increased by the fact that the power of using the rod is lodged with 
them, — a power they dislike to employ, and will refrain from using until milder 
means are exhausted. ’ 

3. I believe that the legislation asked for would encourage disloyal conduct 
in pupils who would be wholesomely restrained by the knowledge that their 
teacher had the power to enforce the rules of school. A young lady teacher in 
Cambridge inflicted corporal punishment upon a boy in February last. She had 
not employed this kind of punishment for eight months, and the boy had got the 
impression that the authority to inflict it had been taken from her by law. After 
receiving the infliction, he said to his teacher, “ Miss , 1 should not have 
done what I did, if I had known you would have whipped me. I thought corpo- 
ral punishment was abolished from Cambridge schools.” This boy has given his 
teacher no trouble since he was punished, and has shown himself obedient, teach- 
able and studious. Two of the Boston teachers testified before the Committee, 
that a group of girls and a group of boys who had read the report of the hearings 
upon the subject under consideration, had been heard to say, that when the leg- 
islature should abolish corporal punishment from the schools they should do 





certain things, which clearly showed that they were restrained from disloyal con- 
duct by fear of the rod. The same teachers said that the public discussion of 
this subject had increased the labor of exercising good discipline in the city 
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schools. These facts show that the legislation asked for would encourage dis- 
loyalty to rational control among those who are in the course of training for citi- 
zens of a free government, which is emphatically a government of laws, addressed 
to the reason and conscience of its subjects. 

4. I believe that such legislation would be disastrous to schools composed in 
part of rebellious pupils, with teachers not well skilled in the art of discipline. 
There are many such schools in our commonwealth. Most teachers use corporal 
punishment in maintaining discipline, though I confidently believe that many of 
them are using it very sparingly and are trying to reduce it to the lowest possible 
minimum consistent with the maintenance of their authority as governors em- 
ployed to teach loyalty in connection with the knowledge derived from text- 
books. Many of these find pupils subjected to their charge whom they have not 
skill to control without authority to employ physical force. Teachers testified 
before the Committee that they had taught schools in which they did not employ 
corporal punishment while they had found it necessary to use it in others. Con- 
stituted as our public schools are, not a few of them would be broken up, or con- 
tinued in the service of disloyalty and bad manners, by the legislation proposed. 

5. lLoppose the legislation asked for, because its advocates have failed to pre- 
sent a substitute for corporal punishment which is practicable. The substitutes 
recommended were the following: 1st. Truant schools, to which pupils should 
be sent who would not submit to the mild government sustained without the em- 
ployment of force. Such schools would be impracticable in a large portion of 
the towns in our commonwealth. 2d. Suspension, and, if necessary, expulsion; 
and 3d, imprisonment. Suspension and expulsion would not be feared by many 
on whom they would be exercised; and their being deprived of the benefits of 
school would be a far greater evil to them than the infliction of the punishment 
complained of, besides the injury inflicted upon society by the turning of such 
pupils from the schools into the streets. As to imprisonment, what parent would 
consent that his children should be subjected to it for the offence of violating the 
rules of school ? 

Finally, I object to the proposed legislation because I believe that the evil com- 
plained of can be reduced to its lowest minimum, if not driven toa position 
where it will be held far more in theory than in practice, by other means. 

Let it be inculcated in our normal schools, academies, colleges and seminaries 
in which teachers are trained, that the best disciplinarians punish the least, and let 
it be generally understood that they are worthy of the highest praise who main- 
tain good discipline without inflicting physical pain, and public opinion will so 
regulate punishment in our schools, as to render it harmless Entertaining these 
opinions upon the subject I have been called to consider with my associates, I feel 
constrained to unite with the majority in their conclusion, while I dissent from 
some of their statements. 


Messrs. John P. Ordway and Noah M. Gaylord also presented a 
minority report, arguing strongly ‘‘ in favor of the entire abolition of 
corporal punishment in all of the schools of our State, without regard 
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to age, color, race or sex.” As this report would fill an entire num- 
ber of the Teacher, we shall have to content ourselves with such 
extracts as will show the nature of their argument. 


But the question may be asked, “ Why seek for legislation in the matter, when 
the subject should be left to district committees?” We reply, “ For the simple 
reason, that members of the school board are too much influenced by the opinions 
of teachers who have so long revelled in the debasing practice of corporal pun- 
ishment that the system has almost become a part of their nature.” 

Corporal punishment should be abolished by law, because thousands of parents 
desire it. The numerous petitions which have from time to time been presented 
by parents for its abolition is a strong reason, because we believe the teacher, acting 
in “loco parentis,” has no right to use a form of discipline in school which the 
parent does not use at home. The fact that many parents have taken their chil- 
dren from our public schools, and sent them to private schools, is evidence that 
the system is faulty. Again, how absurd is the idea that any teacher can have 
towards a child true parental feeling, or at least such feeling as the mother holds 
towards her offspring ! 

Legislation is required, because.of the great contrariety of opinion among 
teachers as to the class of children requiring the most severe discipline; some 
contending that the children of the poor and ignorant require the most, on 
account of their severe discipline at home; while other teachers contend that the 
children of the rich and favored are petted so much at home that they need the 
most physical chastisement ; and thus a child of either named class receives chas- 
tisement at school, according to the peculiar views of the teachers in different 
rooms. 

Legislation is required, because some teachers whip in anger, and under great 
excitement; in fact, such is the nature of the human mind, either in the adult or 
in the child, that anger excites timidity, or the opposite feeling of moroseness and 
revenge. Leyislation is required, because teachers are liable to misjudge, and 
whip the child who may have committed an error without any wrong intent 
equally severe with the child who has committed great wrong intentionally. 

Corporal punishment should be abolished by law, because of the great differ- 
ence of opinion of teachers and of district committees as to the proper age to 
whip. In some States, it is abolished in all primary districts, — in girls’ schools,— 
while in our own State it is allowed in schools of all grades. The testimony of 
many medical men has been given in evidence that very young children have 
been injured for life by the whippings received in school. If such be the fact, 
which we do not doubt, it seems to us another strong reason why the law should 
abolish the practice. 

Corporal punishment should be abolished by law, because children are often 
whippéd for not getting lessons, which they have not the mental capacity to learn. 
This is one of the most disgraceful things in our public schools. Children of feeble 
minds, and of no less feeble bodies, are often made to suffer for what in reality 
they cannot help. God has not made them with the same capacity of some of 
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their fellows, and consequently they must be whipped into the knowledge. Oh, 
how true it is, that the ambition of many a poor child has been prostrated, or a 
lying spirit engendered, by the whippings received in schools! 

Corporal punishment should be abolished by law, because teachers often inflict 
it on the representations of others, instead of their own knowledge; because it is 
often practised as an example ; because teachers often punish hastily ; because 
children are often flogged for truancy, and, by excessive punishment, made to 
hate school, without being reformed ; because the least guilty are often punished, 
while the deceitful and real offender escapes; because it oftentimes awakens re- 
vengeful feelings ; because it hardens the heart of some, and creates an unmanly 
fear in others ; because it is demoralizing alike to the teacher and scholar; be- 
cause, wherever it has been abolished by law, ihe effect has been salutary. In Prus- 
sia, in Holland, in Austria, in France, in Syracuse, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, abundant evidence can be shown, that so wedded were teachers to this 
practice, that legislation was considered necessary; and the taking from the 
teacher the power, by law, has established the principle of humanity on a firm 
basis, which cannot be shaken. 

Corporal punishment should be abolished by law, because annulate are constant- 
ly talking about their experience, when it is well known they do not, in a majori- 
ty of cases, invent plans to avoid the use of the rod, but resort to it as the quick- 
est form of government, instead of employing the more efficient and elevating 
power of reason and conscience. The really kind, humane teacher is obliged to 
bear the stigma of this old “barbaric experience” of the inhumane teacher, 
(which covers “a multitude of sins,”) and thus becomes involved in the wrong, 
in the eyes of the public, with the supercilious teacher. 

Corporal punishment should be abolished by law, because it very frequently 
produces physical injury to the child, which may be felt in after life, and of 
which the teacher cannot be a proper judge. A distinguished writer says: “ We 
sometimes attribute the misconduct of children to perverseness and ill-temper, 
when it is really occasioned by causes over which they have no control, such as 
indigestion, derangement of some of the bodily functions, augmented by the par- 
ticular state of the atmosphere and other things. In such a condition, they feel 
unpleasantly, and having but imperfect development of the moral character, 
and little self-control, they are unamiable and cross. With adults, we follow 
Shakspeare’s advice, that such ‘little faults proceeding from distemper should be 
winked at;’ but children are noticed, instead of being left unobserved, and _per- 
haps punished, instead of being pitied or reasoned with, and thus become sullen, 
impatient and rude.” 


The views of Edward Shippen, Esq., President of School Board of 
Philadelphia, Thomas Hunter, Esq., Principal of the Boys’ Grammar 
School, No. 35, New York, Dr. Morrill Wyman, Prof. Agassiz, Hon. 
S. S. Randall, Superintendent of the Public Schools in New York, 
Hon. Richard Warren, Rev. Eliphalet Natt, D.D., Rev. J. F. W. 
Ware, Hon. Horace Mann, and others, are incorporated in the report. 
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We extract the following letter, written by Rev. Samuel J. May, 


giving the results of the abolition of corporal punishment at Syracuse, 
Be at 


I am exceedingly glad to learn from you and others, that the legislature of 
Massachusetts have under consideration the entire prohibition of corporal pun- 
ishment in the schools of the State. Iam confident that the prohibition will lead 
to essential improvements in the discipline of children, and in the characters of 
teachers, It is now nearly a year since our board of education peremptorily 
prohibited all kinds of corporal punishments in the schools of Syracuse. Several 
members feared the effect of the measure. I myself advised that it should be 
adopted privately,—our order being communicated to the teachers only. This 
was found to be impracticable; so the action of the board was made public at 
once, through all the newspapers of the city. The first effects were, as I appre- 
hended they would be, troublesome. Several ill-disposed children presumed 
upon what they thought the inability of their teachers, and set their authority at 
defiance. But, in due time, they were made to feel that there was something 
worse to bear than the blows of a whip or aferule. They were suspended. We 
soon began to hear from one and another of our schools that the pupils were more 
obedient to rules, and more interested in their studies. The teachers had found 
the avenues to their consciences ; had quickened their sense of right ; had waked 
up in them the desire to be good, and to improve their opportunities to acquire 
useful knowledge. Last evening, we held the annual meeting of our board of 
education, The superintendent made an elaborate report. In it, he assured us 
that the disuse of corporal punishment in our schools had been productive of excel- 
lent effects. And in evidence that the discipline of the schools had been greatly 
improved by the new methods of government, he stated the fact, that the number 
of suspensions for misconduct, or persistent. inattention to study, from the 1st of 
May, 1866, to the 31st of December, 1866, when corporal punishments were 
allowed, amounted to 453, but that in the course of eight months after the order 
of the board, forbidding all such punishments, only 58 suspensions had been 
found necessary, This must satisfy the most pertinacious advocate of the whip 
and ferule that the discipline of our schools has been improved by the entire dis- 
use of such instruments. Although many of our 130 teachers were disconcerted at 
first by our prohibition of corporal punishment,—did not see how they could 
manage some of their pupils without it,—I doubt if there are a dozen now 
who would have the rod restored. 


To this report was appended a bill, consisting of two sections: 

1, Corporal punishment is hereby forbidden in all schools in this 
Commonwealth. | 

2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

This bill passed the preliminary stages in the House, but was refused 
a third reading by a vote of sixty-eight to sixty-nine. A reconsider- 
ation, however, prevailed the next day, ninety-eight to seventy. It 
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was finally passed to be engrossed and sent to the Senate. There it 
was rejected, nine to sixteen; and a motion to reconsider failed by a 
vote of ten to twenty. 

Mr. Crane, of Suffolk, then introduced a bill forbidding the infliction 
of: corporal punishment upon female scholars. This under a suspen- 
sion of the rules was passed to a third reading, eleven to five; but 
on its passage to be engrossed was rejected by a vote of ten to twelve. 
The attempts to legislate in regard to this matter here ended. 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 
Mr. Peabody, of Reading, in the chair. 
Subject for Discussion: “ The best methods of teaching dull scholars.” 


The discussion was opened by the Chairman, who remarked that it was notice-" 
able that boys who were dull in the school-room were, not unfrequently, most 
active when at work, or in the playground, Now, what is the difficulty ? It is 
evidently not a lack of general ability or activity. It was a well-known fact 
that Dr. Franklin, during his early youth, was unable to accomplish anything in 
arithmetic, but conceived a violent dislike for that study. Afterwards he became 
quite proficient. ‘The trouble in his case was not surely any want of capability. 
A prominent cause of these apparent inconsistencies was, he thought, false 
methods of instruction. Teachers too often create a disgust in the minds of their 
scholars by forcing them to study that for which they have no taste. He would 
say, let a child do at first, that which he takes to readily, and let everything else 
go for the time. By this course, he thought the dormant powers of his mind 
would be after a while excited, and his whole intellect be at length harmo- 
niously developed, 

Mr. Chase, of Watertown, said that he had once a boy in his school whom the 
scholars generally called “ pumpkin,” on account of his dulness. He showed no 
love for study, and from his stupidity, was the general butt of the school. That 
boy is now cashier of one of the prominent banks in New Hampshire, and 
thought to be the most skilful and accurate book-keeper in the State. The fact 
seemed to be that his powers were late in development. Mr. Chase thought 
that where school, scholars and parents were all what they should be, the dullest 
scholars seldom failed to come up at last. The reason of his dulness is often 
a physical one, — he perhaps grows too fast. The teacher should use great skill 
and great care in dealing with such cases, or he may do irreparable injury. He 
must study each separate case, and deal with it individually on its own merits, 

Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, said that teachers must be very careful not 
to let a scholar know that they think him a dunce. In teaching a class, he 
thought the best way was to select the dullest ones and teach them. The smart 
ones will be sure to come along fast enough. He should say, notwithstanding 
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the remarks by the Chairman, that it was better to make a scholar study most 
what he liked least ; he will thus, if the teacher is skilful, soon get over his dislike. 

Mr. Russell, of Lowell, thought that the good reputation of our schools 
depended very much upon the way in which we treat dull scholars. He did not 
believe in taking extreme cases like Franklin. Most of such stories were false, 
and if true, they generally proved nothing He also believed, with the last 
speaker, that a scholar should receive the most drill on that for which he has least 
talent. Those things to which he is naturally inclined will take care of them- 
selves. He thought that the greatest defect in our system of teaching, and the 
one most effective in the production of dull scholars, lay in our primary schools. 
‘There was too much memorizing. This tends to prevent the natural action of 
the scholar’s mind, by developing only one part of it. If less attention were 
paid to committing to memory, and more to developing what reasoning powers 
the pupils happen to possess, he thought far better results would be secured. 

Mr. Thompson, of Arlington, remarked that we all think we can do something 
better than other men. Every dull boy, or nearly every one, has a peculiar 
faculty for doing something, and is conscious of it. He thought the happiest 
results were sometimes obtained by encouraging and making the most of this 
faculty. He once knew a boy who was very dull. It seemed nearly impossible 
for him to learn at all. It was discovered, however, that he excelled all his mates 
in climbing a rope. By being encouraged and commended for this, the boy 
acquired confidence and really became quite a respectable scholar. Mr. T. also 
thought that it was an excellent plan to put dull scholars in a class by themselves. 
He had tried this with marked success. He thought that, by skilful manage- 
ment, nearly every dull scholar could be made a good one. 

Mr. Wheeler, of Cambridge, did not believe that dull scholars could always, 
or nearly always be converted into brilliant ones, however skilfully they might 
be managed. It is impossible to let each scholar follow his natural inclination 
in the choice of studies. Our school system will not allow it. He believed that 
nearly every scholar, if labor enough were expended upon him, might make a 
respectable musician. He did not think, however, that it was worth while to try 
to accomplish this. Nor did he believe it was advisable to try to bring every 
scholar, whatever his capacity, to the same point of advancement. The fact is, 
we must have brains to work with; and it is folly to expect to attain the same 
results without brains as with them. 

Mr. Stone, of Boston, (Chapman School) thought it would be pretty hard to 
devise any plan of education that teachers could find no fault with. No plan 
will work under our present system, or, indeed any other, with perfect success. 
Some boys are by nature lazy and averse to exertion, and it is only seldom that 
their tendency in this-respect can be overcome. 

Mr. Chase, of Roxbury, said that God made a difference in different scholars, 
That difference must always exist. We cannot change the nature of scholars. 
We may, however, by skilful management, bring out qualities which would other- 
wise remain dormant. It was sheer nonsense to suppose that we could develop 
the peculiar talents of each scholar. Some may accomplish much work, or may 
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have a faculty for selling goods, but neither could, perhaps, be brought out in 
school. Because boys afterwards prove to be smart in some directions does not 

by any means prove that they could, by any system of management, have been 

made good scholars. It is often the bracing effect of conflict with others that 

sharpens their faculties and renders them efficient. Bad scholars must not be 

neglected, but neither must good ones. The time of fifty-nine scholars should 

not be taken for the benefit of one bad one. We should take the average of our. 
scholars, or perhaps a little above t, and work by that; not giving our attention 

wholly to the smartest or the dullest pupils. The chief difference with boys and 

girls, as well as with men, was, he believed, in moral power; the power of appli- 

cation. Industry will almost always accomplish the desired results, but some had 

not by nature the power of protracted application. In nearly every case, where 
a dull scholar became a smart one, we should find, on inquiry, that he possessed 

that moral power which caused him to perseveringly apply himself. It is but 
seldom that the most skilful teacher feels that he has made the whole class under- 
stand a difficult point. Some are not able to comprehend without more attention 
than, in justice to the others, he feels at liberty to bestow upon them. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, referring to the remarks of Mr. Chase, of Water- 
town, that dulness was sometimes owing to too rapid growth, said that he once 
had such a case. The boy's father insisted upon his going through college. The 
boy was anxious to please his father, and tried to exert himself. It was, however, 
impossible for him to accomplish much. The rapid growth of his body seemed 
entirely to dwarf and paralyze his mind. Just as his health began to fail, his 
father died, and left him free to follow his own inclinations. He immediately, by 
the advice of his physician, went on a long voyage, and this was doubtless the 
means of saving both his intellect and his life. It is highly necessary that teach- 
ers should take such circumstances into account, and not require too much from 
such scholars. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, thought there was a strong temptation for 
teachers to neglect dull scholars, It is so much easier and pleasanter to teach 
those who are apt. This should, however, be carefully guarded against, or great 
injustice will be done. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston (Bowdoin School), thought that those who are con- 
sidered the brightest scholars, were often not such in reality. He had concluded 
that those who talk best and understand best in recitation, were very often not 
the most intellectual. Girls had not unfrequently said to him, “ I enjoy the les- 
son during recitation, and while you are talking, but when I get alone I cannot 
understand it.’”” Such scholars who, be thought, comprise a large class, have 
not the power of abstraction, without which, greatness is seldom attained. We 
all know that dull boys sometimes become first-class men, and vice versa. In 
such cases the former class have the most intellectual power. The fact is, they, 
from some cause or other, did not develop till late. Oftentimes their develop- 
ment might be hastened by skilful teaching. He thought very highly of the 
use of the blackboard in such instances. The reason could sometimes be de- 
veloped through the senses, better than by a direct appeal. 
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promising sign that the blackboard was of late made, by common consent, a prom- 
inent instrument of instruction. He disbelieved in what was technically termed 
object teaching, but would always, when practicable, illustrate every subject by 
diagrams and sensible objects. We should be careful not to attempt to teach 
abstractly till we are sure the scholars will bear it. The difficulty with what we 
term bright scholars, is often that they live too much within themselves, and are 
consequently unfitted to make their way in the world; to do which, it is necessary 
to direct the attention to matters external to themselves. 

Mr. Gage, of Charlestown, spoke against giving too much attention to dull 
scholars, as we thereby do injustice to those of an opposite character. He once 
knew a boy who was very much injured by having his talent for drawing (about 
the only one he had) too much encouraged. He lost what little interest he ever 
possessed in his other studies. All these tendencies should be carefully considered 
by the teacher in the management of such cases. 


GEORGE K. DANIELL, Jpe., Secretary. 





QUESTIONS 


AT THE EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
JULY, 1867, 


(The figures given as exponents indicate the worth of the questions.) 
ARITHMETIC. 


1°, In a manufactory 14 of the men are Germans, !/; French, 14 Irish, and 
the remaining 13 are Americans. Required the number of hands. 

2°, Ifa ton of coal contains 40 cubic feet and is worth $10, what is the 
worth of a rectangular pile 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 3 feet high ? 

3°. A room is 20 feet long and 15 feet wide. How much will it cost to cover 
the floor with a carpet worth $2.76 a square yard 7 

45. A man bought a horse for $150, paid $25 for keeping, and then sold it 
for $200. What per cent did he gain on the entire cost ? 

5°. What is the simple interest on $150 for 2 years, 3 months and 24 days, at 
6 per cent a year? 

6°. A man bought 400 pounds of cotton at 26 cents a pound. To pay for it, 
he gave 5 barrels of flour at $18.75 a barrel, and the balance in cash. How 
much did he pay in cash ? 

7°, Find the greatest common divisor of 628 and 464. 

8°, A merchant owning */; of aship sold 44 of his share for $6,66625. What 
was the worth of the whole ship at that rate ? 

9°. What is the least common multiple of 12, 18, 20 and 40? 

10°, Add 34/,, 534, 744 and 113%. 

11°, If gold is at a premium of $38 on $100, how much gold can I buy for 
$500 in currency ? , 
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124, Perform the operations indicated in 34 X °/y X 24 + 84/s, 
_ 13°, How many square yards in the upright walls of a room 18 feet long, 15 
feet wide, and 9 feet high ? 

14°, Required the compound interest on $112 for 2 years at 6 per cent a 
year. 

15°. If a pole 10 feet long casts a shadow 15 feet long, how high is a steeple 
that casts a shadow 270 feet long at the same time ? 

16°, If 10 men can do a piece of work in 5 days, working 10 hours a day, 
how long will it take 8 men to do it, working 12 hours a day ? 

17°, A horse and chaise are worth together $500, but the horse is worth only 

® /\g as much as the chaise. Required the worth of each. 
184. Divide £20 10s. 6d. equally among 4 men. How much will each re- 











ceive ? 
19°, IfI buy flour at $10 a barrel in St. Louis and pay $3 a barrel for trans- 
portation to Boston, how must I sell it per barrel to make 20 per cent on my out- 






lay ? 
20*. Reduce 15s. 6d. 3qrs. to the decimal of a pound, finding four decimals. 







GEOGRAPHY. 
1° Name some of the reasons for believing that the Earth is round. 

2°. In what direction would you measure a degree of Longitude ? 

3°. How many degrees from the Arctic circle to the tropic of Capricorn ? 







4°, How many meridians are there ? 

5°, How many parallels of Latitude are there ? 

6°. Principal causes of difference in climate ? 

7°. When it is 12 o’clock at Boston, what is the time of day at Montreal? 

8°. Products of Russian America. 

9°, Products of New England. 

Products of Middle States. 

Products of Western States. 

Products of Southern States. 

Products of Pacific States. 

10°. Largest river in Europe. 

11°, . Which is farther north, Paris or Boston ? 

12°. Where is Candia? Queretaro? Smyrna? Pyrenees mountains ? 
Andes ? 

13”, Draw a map of Massachusetts, marking the latitudes and longitudes and 
principal railroads and rivers. 















GRAMMAR. 


1. Write the nominative plural of thief, brother-in-law, it, a, and German. 









2°. Compare near, much, black, little, and wisely. 

3°. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun of the third person, plural 
number, feminine gender, and objective case. 

4". Define the following words: subjunctive, finite, tense, transitive, and 
antecedent. 

5°. Give the principal parts of the verbs lay, sit, set, do, and fall. 
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6%. Write five sentences; the first containing a predicate nominative, the 
second an adverb modified by another adverb, the third two nouns in appo- 
sition, the fourth a noun used absolutely, and the fifth the word that used as a 
conjunction. 

7°, Correct these sentences: Such are the men whom we might suppose 
know better. They that honor me,I will honor. The coat sets well. Whom 
do you think it is? He will not read nor study. 

8”. Write the following letter, correcting the grammatical errors, punctuating 
carefully, and putting the date, address, and subscription each in its proper 
place : 
boston july 24 1867 mr john smith dear sir i have recieved your letter yesterday 
and iregrett very mutch that i will not be able too comply with your request 
most all kinds of buisness is very dull unless the next news from europe are more 
favourable i dont know but what i shall sell out and go in the country. 
your’s truely samuel s perkins 


HISTORY. 


1. Who was King of England at the time of the settlement of Plymouth ? 

2°. What colonies formed the confederacy known as the United Colonies of 
New England, and when was it formed ? 

3°. What policy in matters of religion was adopted by Maryland ? 

4. What was the effect of the policy adopted by the Stuart Family upon the 
settlement of America? 

5°. When did the First Continental Congress assemble, and what was done 
by this body ? 

6*. What were the provisions of the treaty made between France and Eng- 
land at the close of the French and Indian War? 

7*. How long did the Revolutionary War continue ? 

8°. In what year were the Articles of Confederation formed, and how long 
did they continue in force ? 

9*, Give the names of the first President and Vice-President under the Con- 
stitution. 

10°. What was the policy of Washington’s administration in regard to Euro- 
pean troubles arising out of the French revolution ? 

11°, Mention three of the acts of John Adams’ administration which excited 
dissatisfaction. 

12°, What were the British Orders in Council ? 

13°, Give the names of the Presidents since the formation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

14°. What was the cause of the Mexican War ? 

15°, What were the provisions of the treaty made with Mexico at the close 
of the Mexican War? 

16°. What was the Kansas-Nebraska Bill ? 

7°. Give the names of five of the most prominent civilians during the time 

of the Revolutionary War. 
184, What were the two most important battles of the Revolutionary War? 
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19%, Give the names of two of the American officers highest in command 
during the Mexican War. 

20*. How was the Northwestern boundary settled between the United States 
and Great Britain ? 

21°. What was the last important battle of the war of 1812? 

22°, Give the names of the men intrusted with the settlement of the North- 
eastern boundary of the United States. 


SPELLING. 


Believe, Receive, Separation, Sleigh-ride, Rhythm, Psalm, Complain, Rheuma- 
tism, Knoll, Aliment, Dynasties, Assailed, Cesar, Trafficking, Benefiting, Buoy- 
ancy, Syzygy, Maintain, Hoping, Admitted, Cough, Scythe, Through, Science, 
Average. 


BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSOCIATION, 1868. 


The twenty-second Convention of the Bridgewater Normal Association will 
be held at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, July 15, 1868, 

The Association will be organized for business, in Normal Hall, at 9.45 o’clock, 
A. M. 

At 11 o’clock, a Tablet, recording the names of our brothers who have fallen 
in the service of their country, will be unveiled. Geo. A. Walton, Esq., of Law- 
rence, Chairman of the Committee, will present it in behalf of the donors; and 
the Principal of the School, Albert G. Boyden, A. M., will accept the gift. 

The Address, at the Church, will be delivered by Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Collation will be served in the Town Hall, after the close of the services 
in the church, and the usual gathering for friendly greetings and social converse 
in the evening will not be forgotte:. 

A full Band has been engaged for the occasion: a well known Caterer, who 
promises his personal attendance, and guaranties satisfaction, will take charge of 
the commissary department, and no efforts will be spared to make this a pleasant 
Festival. We think that all may come this year with the hope of finding old 
friends. 

Free Return Tickets will be furnished over the Old Colony and Newport 
Railroad to the Stations from which one fare has been paid. 

GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, President. 
Boston, June 12, 1868, 








OF INSTRUCTION. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Pittsfield, Mass,, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of August. 

Lectures will be delivered by Pror. Joun Bascom, of Williams College; 


WituraM ©. CoLtar, of the Roxbury Latin School, and Cor. Homer B. 
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SpraGuE, of New Britain, Ct. Papers will also be read by distinguished edu- 
cators, 

Among the subjects to be discussed are : 

Defects in our present system of education. 

School nomenclature and school records. 

The elementary study of the English language. 

The true order of studies. 

What education should precede a strictly educational one. ; 

The programme will soon be issued giving the particulars of the meeting, rail- 
road and hotel arrangements, etc, 


Joun KNEELAND, President. 
Gro. T. LirTLerie tp, Secretary. 


Boston, June 20, 1868, 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this Department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School. 


Hon. Amos Tuck is President of the Board of Trustees of the Robinson 
Female Seminary at Exeter, N. H., and not Amos Nick as the types of the June 
number stated. 


J. M. SAWIn has resigned his position as Principal of the East Grammar 
School in Watertown to accept a school in Providence, R. 1, and Warren T. 
CorELAND, of Milton, has been selected to fill the vacancy, at a salary of $1,200. 
Mr. Copeland has been nearly four years in Milton, and upon leaving received 
valuable parting gifts. His P. O. address is “ Mount Auburn.” 

SaMuEL G. Srone has left the High School in Ware to take charge of the 
High School in Needbam. 


Ceruas Bricuam, who for years has been principal of one of the schools in 
Newton, has accepted the position of Secretary for “ The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 


Miss E. Marta Urmam, of the last class at the Salem Normal School, has 
been appointed an Assistant at Newton Upper Falls, 


J. E. Brapwey, Esq., Principal of the Pittsfield High School, and one of the 
Contributing Editors of the Teacher, has been appointed Principal of the Albany 
Free Academy, at a salary of $3,000. Mr. Bradley is a “ first class” teacher, 
and we should feel regret in losing him from the State. 


Boston. Mr. Cuarves F. Kimpa.t, of Dedham, has been elected usher in 
the Rice School in place of Amos M, LeonarD, who is now sub-master in the 
Lawrence. 

The following recent appointments of female teachers have been made: 

Adams. E. H. Chickering, 

Bigelow. Amelia B. Coe. 

Bowdoin. 8. O. Brickett; F. 8. Perry. 
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Brimmer. F. Dewey. 

Dearborn. M. E. Nason, L. D. Gage. 

Dwight. L. E. Porter, S. P. Hamilton, 

Eliot. Adelaide E, Badger. 

Everett. Mary I. O'Connor. 

Franklin. Sarah D. Hamblin. 

Hancock. Annie E. Caldwell, E. A. Siesbuttel. 

Lawrence. M. A. Montague, Jennie Malcolm. 

Lincoln. Anna W. Brooks, 

Norcross. Mary A. Mills, M. F. Bolkcom. 

Rice. LL. Ella Bacon, 

Washington. Eunice C. Atwood. 

Wells. A. A, Rea. 

The Trustees of the Roxbury Latin School have increased the salaries of its 
teachers, so that they now receive as follows: 
W. C. Collar, Master ; : : , ‘ , ‘ ’ $2,800 
M. Grant Daniell, Sub-master . . ‘ p 1,800 
Miss M. H. Coburn, Assistant . ‘ 7 . . 900 

A grant of $400 has also been made the teachers for the cont year. 


Cambridge. — Extracts from Report of School Committee.— “ The disciplining 
of these schools has recently become more than usually difficult. Ninety-five 
rough children in one room are not easily managed. ‘ The boys,’ one teacher 
reports, ‘ are very troublesome, and many of them very saucy. The other day, 
when I asked a boy to take his seat after the bell had rung, his reply was, “ I'll 
take my own time in taking my seat.”’ Your sub-committee respectfully sug- 
gests that that boy ought to have had a whipping; but he cannot blame the 
teacher for not administering it, when, as recent events have shown, the penalty 
for her might have been an arraignment alongside of thieves and vagabonds, 
before a police-court judge. Several such cases have been sent to your sub-com- 
mittee to be dealt with, and have cost him more time and trouble than he could 
again afford to bestow. Three are now running at large, the probable future 
inmates of a jail.” 

“ Your committee are of opinion that the present regulations i in regard to cor- 
poral punishment in Cambridge schools are entirely sufficient, and that the per- 
sistent agitation of the subject, from whatever motives it originates, is mischievous 
to the good order and discipline of the schools. It is mischievous in more than 
one way. It not only tends to produce a feeling of insubordination in the minds 
of the pupils, so that it is the testimony of teachers of the longest experience 
that the schools have never been more difficult to govern than since the com- 
mencement of the agitation, but, by raising a false issue on a subordinate point, 
it tends to retard, if not wholly prevent, those much-needed and far more impor- 
tant improvements in other directions, which have been alluded to. 

“ These improvements, they believe, will be all-sufficient to prevent needless 
and improper punishments; while, on the other hand, the taking of the power 
to inflict punishment out of the hands of the teachers, or the needless continuance 
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cf agitation on the subject, will only carry us farther from the desired end. 
Your committee are confirmed in these views by the almost unanimous agree- 
ment with them of practical teachers of all grades of schools, as expressed in 
their journals and conventions,— teachers of whom it is simply a libel to say 
that they adhere to the right to inflict corporal punishment because they are so 
brutalized as to enjoy the infliction of pain.” 

“ Your committee would state that, in several instances, during the past year, 
the very natural reluctance of teachers at present to inflict corporal punishment 
has resulted in the turning into the street of children whoni, of all others, it is 
important to have in the school. In the streeet, these children are growing up 
idle and vicious, to be hereafter a curse to the community. They would submit, 
that this alternative is worse than such a moderate and harmless corporal chas- 
tisement as would have enabled the teachers to retain them in the school. In at 
least one instance, the father of a boy so discharged has appeared before your 
committee, and claimed the right as a tax-payer to have his son so retained, and 
to have the needful chastisement inflicted. In other cases, the mothers of girls 
have themselves begged the teachers to punish their children, if in the teachers’ 
judgment it should seem needful; but not to turn them into the streets, where 
those mothers — hard-working women, away all day at their labor — would have 
no means of controlling or protecting them. Your committee submit, that the 
fate of a girl turned into the street is likely to be worse than any punishment 
which will be inflicted by any public school-teacher in Cambridge.” 


Williams’ College has received a gift of $75,000 from the Legislature on the 
condition that the friends of the institution raise an equal sum. The reception 
of information concerning legislative action called forth congratulatory speeches 
and a general jollification at the college. 


Amherst College. A magnificent building is now rising on college grounds, to 
be called Walker Hall, in honor of the late Dr. William J. Walker, ot Newport, 
R. I., who has given to this institution more than $200,600. Hon, Samuel Wil- 
liston, of Easthampton, Hon. Samuel Hitchcock, of Brimfield, James Smith, E:q , 
of Philadelphia, Alpheus Hardy, Esq., of Boston, and others have also contrib- 
uted to the erection of this Hall. ‘The architect is Mr. George Hathorne, of 
New York. We find the following description in the Sprinyfield Republican: 

* The style of the building is what is known as the revived medizval, and while 
simple in its detail, will be imposing in its mass and outline. It is to be built of 
Monson granite, generously given by William N. Flynt, owner of the quarries, 
and to this material will be added dark sandstone in bands, tracery and capitals, 
occasionally used for contrast and relief. At the east and west ends, also on the 
south, will be small towers, rising slightly above the roof, relieved by a central 
tower surmounting the entire roof and rising to a height of 120 feet above the 
ground. The building is to be 120 feet long and 65 teet wide, not including 
porches. Qn the opposite sides of the main edifice, north and south, there will 
be spacious stone porches, with ascending steps, 30 feet in breadth. The edifice 
is to be three stories high, besides a spacious basement, each story to be fifteen 
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feet high. In the centre of the building and approached through the porches 
and connecting vestibules, is the main hall, about thirty feet square, from which, 
on the different floors, the rooms and offices will be entered. This hall will con- 
tain the main stairway, surrounded by 4 series of arches, forming on each land- 
ing an arcade gallery, with columns and carved capitals rising one above the 
other to the top of the building. ‘The light is received from the ceiling, through 
an ample skylight, the whole height of the hall from the first floor to the skylight 
being 50 feet. On the first floor are to be recitation rooms, division and study 
rooms for mathematical and astronomical purposes, and a treasurer’s office and 
vault. The second story will contain the president’s lecture room and private 
office on the west and south, the trustee’s room in the centre, and philosophical, 

lecture and recitation rooms on the east and south, and connected with these on 

the north, a fine apparatus room, 54 feet long by 20 wide, with chemical and 

work rooms for the special accommodation of the professor of natural philosophy 

and his classes. The third story is to be devoted to a lecture room in the depart- 

ment of natural history, and for the accommodation of cabinets, especially the 

splendid collection of minerals which constitutes one of the most brilliant orna-° 
ments of the college. When completed, the building will be known as Walker 

Hall, and will cost, finished and furnished, about $130,000.” 


Milton. A somewhat novel encounter has taken place in this town, within the 
past few weeks, between the School Committee and one of the teachers. The 
member who wrote the school report, made personal remarks about each teacher, 
One of these, feeling that he was unjustly criticised, addressed a sharp note to 
the writer. He brought the matter before the Committee, convinced them that 
they were insulted, and obtained an order discharging the audacious teacher 
The people of his district arose en masse and demanded his reinstatement. The 
Committee refused. They then called a town meeting, which voted 72 to 40 
against the Committe». Thus the matter now stands. The Committee have 
taken no action, and, it is rumored, do not intend to do so; although, as they 
posted placards all over the town calling for a full expression of opinion, it was 
naturally supposed that they intended to be governed by it. 


Waterbury, Conn., has appointed a committee of twelve gentlemen to take 
charge of the munificent bequest of $200,000 from the late Silas Bronson, to 
establish and support a city library. Waterbury will soon be in possession of 
one of the finest libraries in the country. 


Wethersfield, Conn., has recently established a High School, which has already 
a membership of about sixty pupils, A commodious building will soon be 
erected for its accommodation, at an expense of about $20,000. 


Claremont, N. H. Some two years since, Col. Paran Stevens offered a large 
sum of money to this town for a High School, on certain conditions, which have 
been accepted by the town. A most eligible lot, containing about two acres, was 
purchased, and a fine and imposing building, two stories high, with French roof 
is nearly completed, and will be dedicated about the first of September. The 
Stevens High School will meet a long-felt necessity. 
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Pusiic Scnoots or EnGLanp. — We take from the Journal of Education 
for Ontario, the following condensed account of the three great public schools of 
England : 

“Eton College, the most celebrated of all the public schools, was founded by 
Henry VI., A. D. 1440, by the name of ‘'The Blessed Marie College, of Etone, 
beside Wyndsore.’ The scholars are of two kinds — King’s scholars, so called 
in consequence of the wish of George III., who are eligible from 8 to 15 years of 
age, the statutable qualification being that they be ‘ poor and indigent;’ and the 
independent scholar, or oppidant, whose education averages from £150 to £200 
per annum for each boy. Harrow School was founded by John Lyon, a yeoman 
of the parish, in 1571. He conveyed property ‘to six trustees’ for the endow- 
ment of a schoolmaster and an usher, the gratuitous instruction of the children of 
the parish, and for the endowment of four poor exhibitioners for the two univer- 
sities. The scholarships and fellowships within its gift are, Lyon’s exhibition of 
£30 for four years to either university; Sayer’s two exhibitions of £52 10s. for 
four years to Caius College, Cambridge; Nield’s two exhibitions of £30 for three 
years to any college of Oxford; Gregory’s exhibition of £100 forfour years to 
either university; and Earl Spencer’s exhibition of £30 to either university. 
Rugby School was founded by Lawrence Sheriffe, a grocer in London, in 1567. 
It was originally designed only for the benefit of the town of Rugby and its 
neighborhood. Parents who have resided in Rugby for two years, or at any 
place in the county of Warwick within ten miles of it, or even in the adjacent 
counties of Leicester and Northampton to the distance of five miles from it, are 
privileged to send their sons to be educated at the school without paying any- 
thing whatever for their instruction. The scholarships within its gifts are exhi- 
bitions of £60 per annum at any college of either university.” 


Foreign. Sir Roderick Murchison has been elected, by the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, foreign member, in place of the late Prof. Faraday. There 
are only eight such members, and the honor is the highest which a man of 
scicnce can receive. 

Preparations are making in England to establish a college for young women, 
the buildings to cost about $150,000. It is to be located between London and 
Cambridge. 

Russia has sixty-eight agricultural schools and colleges. One of these has a 
farm of three thousand acres. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


In THE Scnoot-Room, Chapters in the Philosophy of Education. By John 
S. Hart, LL.D., Principal ot the New Jersey State Normal School. Eldredge 
& Brother, Philadelphia. 
Professor Hart has had a long experience as a successful teacher. He has 
been a close observer, and a careful reasoner. The results he has reached are 
therefore worthy of more than ordinary consideration. His co laborers will thank 
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him for giving them to the world. The book deserves a warm welcome as a 
valuable addition to educational literature, and we cordially commend it to our 
fellow-teachers. Price, $1.25. 


Tue Teacner’s Mopet Pocket RecisTER AND GRADE Book is received 
from the same publishers. Like all the books from their house, it is very neatly 
got up, and is so convenient in form that many will be glad to use it. The 
above are for sale by Woodman & Hammett, Brattle Street. 

A GramMArR Scuoot History or tne Unirep Srates. By John J. An- 
derson, A. M. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

There is a growing desire on the part of teachers for a more condensed his- 
tory than those in general use. In sympathy with that desire, Mr. Anderson 
has prepared this book, and though it is a small one, it seems to give a very good 
outline of United States History down to the impeachment of Andrew John- 
son. The mapsare excellent, and the Chronological Recapitulation and Review 
Questions are important features of the work. 

Harper’s Pictoriat History oF THE REBELLION. Nos. 29,30, 31, and 32. 


This admirable work is approaching completion. Sherman’s Campaign, and 
the Campaign in Virginia down to the capture of Petersburg and Richmond, the 


. most interesting period of the war, are here described and finely illustrated. The 


maps of the localities are very accurate, and the whole story is truthfully and 
vividly told. The mere reading of such a history will do more to impress the 
important facts upon the memory than will the hard study of many of our his- 
torical works. 

The Harpers have added to their Library of Select Novels Nos. 314, 315 and 
316, viz: 


BRAKESPEARE, or the Fortunes of a Free Lance, by the author of Guy Liv- 
ingstone, etc. 


A Lost Name. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
Love oR MarriaGr? By William Black. 
The above can be obtained of A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington Street. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon for May has been received. A 
very fine portrait of the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D. D., faces the title-page. Pub- 
lic Instruction in Prussia takes up most of the number. Public Instruction in 
Duchy of Oldenburg, Switzerland, Public Instruction in Canton of Zurich follow. 
Then are given some interesting reminiscences of schools as they were sixty years 
ago. The Rev. Charles Hammond gives a very full account of the academy at 
Monson. A memoir of Dr. Ryerson follows; and the number closes with an 
article on German Universities. 


Harper’s MAGAzine maintains its hold upon the popular favor. It occupies 
a field of its own,— and that most worthily. With much light and pleasant 
reading, it gives also the solid and useful. Its illustrated articles are attractive 
to old and young. The editor discourses charmingly from his “ Easy Chair,” 
and that wonderful “Drawer ” is destined never to be empty. 
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THe ATLANTIC MonrtuHLyY has won a high place in magazine literature. Its 
pages are enriched with the best thoughts of thinking and scholarly men, and 
sometimes sparkle with a poetic gem of rare brilliancy. It is emphatically a 
journal of to-day, inasmuch as it gives expression to the most advanced ideas in 
science and politics, yet it draws so liberally from the old wells that even the 
most conservative need not go thirsty away. 


Tue GALAXxy shines out with increased brightness under the new order of 
things. Its present publishers have not only enlarged it, but have infused into 
it new life. It has a great deal to tell about all sorts of things; but it does it in 
such an agreeable way that it never wearies. It is decidedly a readable maga- 
zine. Its “Drift- Wood,” “Literature and Art,” and “ Nebule” departments are 
particularly interesting. 


Lippincott’s MAGAZINE, though new, has taken a high position, and its pub- 
lishers are not sparing of pains nor expense to make it a first-class publication. 
In typographical appearance, it certainly has no superior. Its serial story, by 
Mrs. Rk. Harding Davis, is very good, as are also its shorter stories. It has a wide 
range of topics, — literary, historical, educational, scientific, financial, ete., which 
thus far have been ably treated. It is popular in style, and we think the pub- 
lishers must find an appreciative public to sustain them in their undertaking. 


Every Saturpay. Does everybody know how valuable a publication this 
is? Garnering the best from foreign journals, it offers its readers each week a 
good variety of interesting and instructive matter. Then, how convenient it is! 
Folded lengthwise, it fits very nicely into the side coat-pocket, in readiness to 
relieve the tedium of horse-car and steam-car riding. Successful as it is in 
catering to the taste of the lovers of good stories, it is even more successful in 
combining the useful with the entertaining. 


Packarp’s MontHty is devoted to the interests of young men. It is of 
quarto form, contains sixteen pages, and is published by S. S. Packard, New 
York, at $1.00 per annum. Only two numbers have appeared. The second 
number is a great improvement upon the first, and promises well for the future. 
It has good contributors, and seems likely to benefit the class of readers for whom 
it is designed. . , 


Tue American Naturauist. A Popular Illustrated Magazine of Natural 
History. Published at Salem, Mass., by the Peabody Academy of Science. 
Terms, $3.00 a year. 


We believe we do teachers a real service in calling their attention to this pub- 
lication. We know it is highly valued by many of them; but there are some 
who do not know of its existence. To such, let us state that it is a well 
managed, handsomely printed, and admirably illustrated monthly periodical, 
giving in a popular form those facts of natural history which every one is glad 
to know, and doing much to awaken an interest in that branch of study. I; 
ought to have a wide circulation among the scholars of the advanced classes in 
our schools. 





